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8 SHADOWS AND REALITIES 

To be sure, this spirit has a certain healthy manliness ; 
and it would be folly to undervalue the fresh currents 
of life which it sends coursing through the social organ- 
ism, deprecate its results, or attribute all its splendid en- 
ergy to low greed and vanity. But it also has its short- 
comings. There are other goods besides the material and 
social ones. Happiness, morality, wealth of emotion, in- 
tellectual culture, religious faith, — subjective rather than 
objective conditions, — ^are the really valuable things in 
life. And these are by no means to be estimated on the 
basis of external manifestation. For the realm of things 
and appearances is but a distorted mirror of the realm 
of feeling and significance. Life itself is the measure of 
life, not the external aspects which it happens to assume. 

In some of the essays which follow these ideas are 
clearly presented, in others merely suggested. In some 
they form the central purpose, in others they have a more 
incidental significance. A certain reiteration may per- 
haps be excused, since the essays are not supposed to 
form a connected treatise, but are thrown together as 
detached views, reproducing the same subject from 
different angles of vision. 



SHADOWS. 

jWiNG to their unsubstantial character, shadows 
receive but little consideration in our musings on 
life. In order to realize their picturesque variety, let us 
imagine beings whose senses are able to perceive the 
shadows cast by the objective world, but remain unsus- 
ceptible to their tangible sources. 

The world of these beings would exhibit wide devia- 
tions from that in which we feel ourselves so snugly at 
home. The abiding tree, for example, would assume a 
thousand different appearances, according to the varia- 
tions in the position of the sun, and the presence or ab- 
sence of light-obstructing clouds. At noon it would be 
represented by a bush-like circle surrounding the base of 
the trunk. As the day progressed it would assume a 
more elongated appearance, and by evening it would have 
stretched out into a distorted pole, several times its prop- 
er length. Through the obstruction of light clouds it 
would grow dim and uncertain, and with the advent of 
heavier ones it would vanish completely, leaving night 
and unconsciousness to prevail. 

9 



lo SHADOWS AND REALITIES 

It would be difficult to construct the aspect of the 
genuine world out of the fantastic variations of its shad- 
owy accompaniments. Exhaustive study would be re- 
quired to prove that the bush-like circle and the pole, the 
sharp, silhouette-like outline and the blurred, grayish 
figure, were all the manifestation of an identical body. 
The existence of the genuine world might furnish the 
basis of discussions like those which center about the 
Platonic Ideas. There would be controversies about the 
reality of the "unseen world," one party upholding the 
existence of hidden realms of being, the other refusing 
to go behind the immediate data of sense. 

We also are living in a world resembling the realm 
of shadows. Dazzled by the colossal riches and posses- 
sions of some of our fellows, and the honour, power, and 
fame which are enjoyed by others, we fail to realize that 
these are but the unstable concomitants of a deeper 
reality, which subsists serene and unmoved through their 
erratic variations. The immense fortune of the million- 
aire staggers us, and renders us discontent with our 
modest capital. The popularity of the statesman awak- 
ens envy, and nurtures the desire to rise to similar beatific 
heights. 

Sober reflection, however, convinces us that these 
things, like shadows, are misleading by their fantastic 
dimensions, and without proportion to the realities behind 



SHADOWS II 

them. The million may be the condition of a satisfac- 
tion which in another case is attained by a meagre thou- 
sand, the palatial country home reflect a paler joy than 
the humble wayside cottage, the prima donna's triumph 
subtend a smaller angle of delight than the faultless reci- 
tation of the eager school girl. 

An old saying has it that man is the measure of all 
things. More accurately, sensation is the measure of all 
things. The feelings which accompany our fortunes are 
the criteria by which their value is determined. They 
are the abiding trees, while the objective phenomena 
are merely the shadows. Whether it takes a carriage 
ride or a walk in the park to produce enjoyment, whether 
it requires a palace or a bungalow to satisfy the craving 
for a home, the satisfaction may be the same in each case ; 
and it is by the internal, not the external experiences', by 
the realities and not their shadows, that the situations 
are to be judged. 

If the word dollars were universally substituted for 
cents, our wealth would apparently be increased a hun- 
dred-fold. Every labourer would earn over a hundred 
dollars a day, and the huckster in the market would be 
worth a million. Yet our genuine financial status would 
not be a whit affected. For our fortunes are not deter- 
mined by the arithmetical sum, or the word, or the ap- 
pearance, which they assume, but by the internal reso- 
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nance, the timbre of sensation, they call forth ; and this 
in turn is composed of the feelings, incipiently aroused, 
into which the fortunes are capable of resolution. No 
matter how we designate them, the hundred cents are 
only worth a single dollar, because the purchasable 
things, and thus the arousable sensations, are those of a 
dollar. 

Nor does the matter change when we substitute houses, 
equipages, honours, and achievements, for the pieces of 
money. A race-horse or a brownstone mansion will 
only pass for the sensations it is capable of arousing, no 
matter how costly or elegant it may be. If the sensations 
it awakens are no more satisfying than those which are 
called forth in another person by a modest frame dwelling 
or a canary bird, the pairs are respectively equivalent. 
The shadow may be different, but the substance is the 
same. 

To be sure, there is a region where the external objects 
and their inner concomitants roughly agree. We all re^ 
quire certain outer conditions, in the way of food, shelter, 
clothing, and provisions for infirmity, without which life 
cannot yield its best results. It would be foolish to 
pay no attention to these things, and endeavour to live 
solely on the inner capital. But beyond a sensible ampli- 
tude in their provision, the objects referred to gradually 
lose their proportion to the feelings which they arouse. 
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until, like the forms produced by the descending sun, 
there is hardly any correspondence left. 

The external world, accordingly, is a shadow-world, — 
an inconstant, flickering, distorted reflection of the deeper 
realm. Only in the underlying values — in the accom- 
panying sensations and emotions — ^is the reality to be 
found, only here do we arrive at the meaning and essence 
of life. 



A STUDY IN FINANCE. 

HIS is an age of money. We are born with the 
ledger in our hands and we die computing our 
trial balances. Like Midas, we turn everything into 
gold, — ^translate it into dollars, and rate it accordingly. 
The man worth a thousand dollars is supposed to be ten 
times as fortunate as the man worth a hundred, while 
the millionaire surmounts them both, basking in the sun- 
shine of happiness. 

But though we know the use of money, there are few 
who know the use of its use. Money stands for the in- 
visible wheat and corn growing out in the distant west. 
But wheat, com, land, furniture, and books also stand 
for a precious grain, which is ripening on the prairies of 
the soul. There is a spiritual Political Economy of more 
vital importance than the material science of like name. 
Here the 'sharpest' financiers are often the cltmisiest, 
and vice versa. Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, 
and Emerson were experts in this invisible world of 
finance; they were the Adam Smiths and John Stuart 
Mills, who expounded the laws of the higher Economy. 

14 



A STUDY IN FINANCE 15 

These laws, however, are difficult to grasp. They 
lack the solidity and tangibility characterizing the rules 
of labour and wealth and trade. They deal with unsub- 
stantial feelings and ideas, they cannot be weighed and 
tested, and their results evade accurate determination. 
Hence the failure to comprehend their profound signifi- 
cance, and the one-sided devotion to material things. 

Such being the case, let us endeavour to apply the more 
tangible financial tests to their elusive values: let us 
adopt the terminology of commerce, figure out the 
status of life in terms of dollars and cents, checks and 
notes, and determine our spiritual standing. 

Not that the matter is easy. A man's spiritual, like 
his physical estate, is composed of various elements: 
there are numerous stocks and bonds, for example, 
whose true worth is not apparent from their face-value, 
and which are only to be realized after the lapse of lc»ig 
periods of time. As some will have it, indeed, many of 
his assets, like insurance policies, are only payable after 
death. Furthermore, there is a constant fluctuation at 
the market of opinion : to-day there is a rise above par, 
to-morrow a fall below. 

Of this fluctuating character are the values repre- 
sented by our moral nature. We hardly know, at times, 
whether a quality is to be considered good or bad, com- 
mendable or blamable. We are run through with in- 
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numerable vices and virtues which, like geologic strata, 
cross and recross one another at the most divergent 
angles; and it is difficult, at times, to determine whether 
a layer is situated on the granite-bottom of evil, or on 
deeper formations, dipping toward the good. Like 
diamonds, our actions scintillate with this or that colour, 
according to the angle from which they are viewed. 
Carry a happy, optimistic frame of mind into the street 
car, and you will detect virtue in every eye; but bring 
envy and malice, and you will see the devil instead. 

However, whereas a man's moral worth is difficult 
of estimation, his happiness is easier to handle. It is 
the cash of his spiritual life, which he either receives as 
pleasure or pays out as pain. It will be interesting to 
make a rough estimate of the funds accumulated from 
this source, — ^to take a peep into the day-book of our 
lives, and compute the amount of our wages. 

Our life resembles a bank, which is open from morn- 
ing till night, and into which the coins of happiness 
flow without interruption. We do not draw our divi- 
dends annually, — ^they surge in with every minute and 
second; only rarely do they cease, more rarely still are 
we assessed for a return. We are veritably enveloped 
in wealth: every object yields its contribution to our 
income. The fresh air offers its priceless gifts, the 
sunbeams carry their riches into our eyes, the flowers 
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assail us with perfume and beauty. Every leaf in the 
forest represents a coin, every star is a gold-piece, de- 
posited for us in the eternal vault of the skies. There 
is wealth in the grasp of hands, the glances of love, the 
laughter of friends, the affection of children; there are 
treasures in music, literature, and art; wit and fun are 
inexhaustible mines, yielding the most exquisite nuggets 
of joy; there are resources in exercise and activity, in 
conceiving, developing, and executing plans, in rest and 
relaxation after effort. Our riches are illimitable: we 
have but to open our eyes and our estates will come to 
view. The artist's fancy represents a fact: we are at- 
tended by little angels with cornucopias, emitting a 
ceaseless stream of coins. 

It would be interesting to estimate this income in 

dollars and cents. The hotel-rates for meals might 

stand for the satisfaction afforded by our three daily 

repasts, the room-rates for the comfort of the night's 

rest ; the admission to the theatre would represent the 

gratifying excitement of the play, the price of a carriage 

the exhilaration of the ride. But there is a difficulty in 

this sort of calculation due to the difference in personal 

standards. Ten dollars' worth of delight a day would 

be a magnificent result for the European laborer, whose 

daily earnings net him only a few shillings ; but it would 

be inadequate for the millionaire who, without turning 
2 
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a hand, receives a return of hundreds of dollars in the 
same period of time. Separate computations would be 
necessary for every individual, according to the financial 
values which he puts upon his pleasures. Then too, the 
hulk of our enjoyment would still remain unestimated, 
being derived from things that we do not buy. The de- 
lights of love, friendship, and social merriment, of nature 
and beauty, of exercise, work, play, hope, endeavour, 
realization, religious comfort, and peace of mind, as they 
percolate through us from minute to minute, and fill 
every crevice and cranny of our being,— constitute by 
far the most considerable part of our happiness. Evi- 
dently it would be impossible to estimate the financial 
equivalents of all these jets and eddies of delight. 

But it is clear that our inner condition, as reflected in 
the amount of joy we experience, does not correspond 
with any degree of closeness to our material possessions. 
Communism, which is the desired goal of certain think- 
ers, is already in actual existence. There are no million- 
aires and but few paupers in the realm of feeling. The 
clerk is as well off as the boss, the emperor derives no 
more enjoyment from life than the subject. No matter 
what our fortune may be, we cannot eat beyond ca- 
pacity; the most extravagant bed cannot deepen our 
slum'ber, the costliest fur can only keep us warm; we 
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must all be moderate in indulgence, rest after effort, 
avoid excess, or suffer the results of transgression. 

Our life resembles a complex mechanism, of which 
the outer circumstances are the propelling powers. No 
matter how widely these may differ, the machine con- 
tinues to run its wonted course. Being adjusted for 
happiness it generates the same, whether wealth or pov- 
erty be driving the wheels. Adjusted for discontent, 
on the other hand, it produces discontent, whether the 
main belt is attached to fortune or adversity. It is the 
disposition of the jets and sprays which determines the 
aspect of the fountain, not the source from which the 
water is derived. 

Political economy is a worthy science, indeed, but it 
does not hold the key to salvation. Over and above it 
lies the smiling land of love, joy, and hope; a land 
which is not subject to the bulky rules of exchange, 
where supply and demand do not regulate a man's con- 
dition, and where the wealth of one person is not 
dependent on the poverty of his neighbour. 

We all hold directly from the Creator; we have our 
independent accounts with the Bank of Heaven, an insti- 
tution with unlimited resources. Though we may draw 
continuously from the secret sources of our wealth, we 
shall not diminish one iota the fund at the disposal of 
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our fellows. Wealth gushes forth interminably, in 
boundless, stupendous profusion. Our allowances are 
munificent to extravagance, but every brother finds ade- 
quate provision in the testament of his Father. 




ON INVENTIONS. 

FTER ages of subjection, the human mind has 
risen against the Titans of material force, and is 
subduing them under its sway. We have 
trapped the elements; we have lured the lightning from 
its secret abodes and transformed it into a beast of bur- 
den; we have built treadmills in which water, wind, and 
fire are set to work, performing the duties we require 
for their ransom. 

As the firmament has expanded, the earth has shrunk 
in size : a mile has dwindled to a rod, a ton become as 
light as a pound. We push a lever and glide from pole 
to equator, while the mysterious genii of electricity 
brighten the night and transmit our benedictions to the 
dear ones at home. We burrow into the earth, fly 
through the air, and are even preparing to establish 
celestial communication. 

Truly, the achievements of the age are marvellous; 
but they must not dazzle us by their flare of novelty, nor 
obscure the importance of other aspects of life. 

To begin with, they must not dwarf the impression of 

SI 
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bygone inventions. The telephone and flying machine 
are wonderful, yet they cannot compare in importance 
with the invention of printing. Our railroads may carry 
us from ocean to ocean, our arc-lights inject brightness 
into the blackest night, our cables connect the ends of 
the world, — ^but the invention of Gutenberg carries us 
from mind to mind, lights up unknown realms of 
thought, and, cable-like, joins the remotest eras. 

Even the invention of printing, however, is insignifi- 
cant when compared with the development of speech. 
The originator of words — if we may personify the 
labour of generations — was a Columbus who explored 
the realms of feeling that had lain untraversed behind 
the eyes of his fellows. The original Gutenberg, he 
impressed his ideas with articulate types on the parch- 
ment of his fellows' minds. 

Again, the achievements of the day must not over- 
shadow those common, familiar miracles perpetually 
exemplified in our own physiological organization. It 
IS marvellous that the pressing of a button should light 
up our house, but more marvellous still that the deter- 
mination to press the button should result in an appro- 
priate movement of the fingers. What mysterious ap- 
paratus is this, embodied in our nervous system, that 
transforms the muscles into a dynamo, makes a telephone 
out of the ear, illumines the world with an eye, and sus- 
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tains, adjusts, and repairs itself for the greater part of 
a century? The Indians, it is said, looked under the 
locomotive in search of the hidden steed: but where is 
the horse within the horse, the mysterious propeller, the 
elusive agent that connects the mind with the system 
of muscles, and regulates its pistons and levers and 
wheels ? 

Familiarity extracts all the wonder out of things; 
custom, not logic, is the supreme underminer of miracles. 
Endeavouring to prove to a friend that it was no more 
wonderful to look through the body than through a pane 
of glass, I was met with the unanswerable retort: "Ah, 
but you forget that the glass is transparent !" 

It remains to ask, now, what is the worth of inven- 
tions in regard to the deeper and more valuable interests 
of life; are they calculated to advance us in a moral or 
hedonistic sense, will they transform us into happier and 
better beings? 

Here we must put the brakes on our enthusiastic 
expectations. Our inventions as a rule have none of the 
exalted value that we sometimes imagine. We shed 
them like water in a shower-bath; they merely course 
over the surface of our life, without penetrating beneath. 

The laws of arithmetic do not depend upon the ma- 
terial to which they are applied : whether we manipulate 
apples or dollars or human beings or planets, the opera- 
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tions themselves remain unaffected. So, too, the moral 
worth and happiness of men do not depend to any great 
degree upon the mechanical appliances with which men 
deal. There is no more virtue to the electric elevator 
than to .the barn-ladder, no greater incentive to moral 
effort in the McCormick binder than in the plain, old- 
fashioned scythe. Happiness, likewise, is not gener- 
ated more freely by the Pullman diner than by the stage- 
coach of our forefathers. A hearty, wholesome spirit 
will extract as much enjoyment out of the primitive 
conditions of border-life as out of the most luxurious 
surroundings. Thoreau, living in a shanty worth 
twenty-eight dollars and spending a dollar a month for 
food, finds life as zestful as the richest millionaire. 

The sources of our happiness reach far down into the 
depths of our being, and are no more affected by ma- 
terial improvements than are the ocean currents by the 
bits of wood that may be floating on their surface. I 
imagined that the telephone was a great agent of hap- 
piness, and rejoiced when it was installed in the house. 
After a short season of satisfaction, however, it has 
withered to an ordinary article of furniture and yields 
no more enjoyment than the hatchet in the basement. 
I am no happier that I was before I dreamed of its 
possession. The lamp, too, seemed to mark a great ad- 
vance over the candle; but who rejoices over it at 
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present? Who, in fact, does not regard the lamp as an 
outworn appliance, a clog to our well-being and prog- 
ress? And who finds comfort in the invention of the 
bow and arrow, the tomahawk, and the log-boat? Such 
petrified utensils cause pain rather than pleasure when 
we are compelled to resort to them and forego the im- 
proved appliances of a later age. Like the waves of 
yesterday, they have passed into the distance, and will, 
nevermore elevate our spirits with the excitement of 
expectation and novelty. Momentarily they may have 
buoyed us up, but their effect was fleeting, and they have 
left us in the same monotonous calm that preceded their 
advent. 

To be sure, we do not wish to be irreconcilable in this 
matter. Where inventions promote the physical well- 
being of people, as in the case of anaesthetics and other 
devices of the medical art, they are certainly to be re- 
garded as benefits. And where they prevent famines 
and plagues and disasters, the same is true. It would 
be foolish to deny that inventions have some uses; but 
it is equally foolish to imagine that they will solve the 
deeper problems of life: life itself will not vary much, 
whether it is guided by the complicated paraphernalia of 
the twentieth century, or framed in the simple conditions 
of ancient Greece. 

What matters it, then, that the railways double their 
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rate of speed, if the heaven of essential worth is brought 
no nearer? What matters it that the lights grow more 
brilliant, if the eye of appreciation is unable to absorb 
more rays of joy? Why be at such pains to slide about 
easily on the globe, if the sun shines with equal radiance 
all over? Materially, to be sure, every invention marks 
a higher stage of progress and lifts us to a more elevated 
plane of being ; but it takes twelve units to make a dozen 
and sixty minutes to fill an hour on any plane whatsoever. 
We must eat and digest and work and sleep, no matter 
what our level may be. Love is the same in the depths 
as on the heights, and God is equally near at every point. 



THE ILLUSIONS OF TRAVELLING. 

Caelum non animiim mutant qui 

trans mare currunt, 

Horace. 

RAVELLING has many advantages, but there are cer- 
tain illusions connected with it which are fully 
realized only by those who have travelled extensively. 
They are the illusions of the enchanted distance. We 
are all subject to the strange lure of the horizon: off 
yonder, it seems to us, behind those mysterious hills, the 
world must be fairer than it is here; there we could be 
happy, there we should find the realization of those 
vague, sweet fancies about a fairyland of bliss which 
have troubled us since youth. 

But alas! the land of promise persistently eludes our 
quest. The Alps, the Riviera, theYosemite Valley, — all 
turn out to be prosaic terra Urma, like that which we have 
left behind. Joy and sorrow, enthusiasm and apathy 
follow each other with the same regularity as before, and 
if the period of peregrination is long enough, it is doubt- 

27 
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ful whether we experience more delight at these places 
than at home. 

Our disenchantment rests on the fact that our nature 
has not changed with the change of scene. For we our- 
selves contribute the greater part of the charm which 
seems to emanate from beautiful surroundings. As the 
eye, so is the world. A heightening of susceptibility 
will yield more enjoyment at home than the sight of the 
grandest panoramas abroad. I have experienced more 
pleasure during a half hour's walk in the suburbs of my 
native city than I have gained during a protracted 
sojourn amid picturesque mountain scenery. 

For susceptibility is as likely to be keen at home as 
abroad. It depends on the space beneath our hat, not on 
that which is traversed with our legs. He who has little 
of it on this side of the ocean will not be likely to have 
much in the Louvre, and he who has much of it abroad 
will be similarly blessed at home. And susceptibility, as 
mentioned, is the supreme factor of enjoyment. If we are 
healthy and in good spirits there will always be some- 
thing to delight us, no matter what our surroundings, 
but if the subjective sounding board is out of order, the 
most magnificent views will fail to awaken response. 

The nature of our dreams is often determined by phys- 
iological stimulations: George Eliot's famous vision of 
Dorlcote Mill, for example, was caused by pressure of 
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the elbows against the arm chair. The same is true of 
our rational, daylight dreams, — ^the feelings and experi- 
ences of waking life. These; too depend upon bodily 
conditions. Likewise a certain amount of wine will pro- 
duce elevation of spirits, no matter whether it is imbibed 
in a dingy saloon or at a brilliant hotel bar. And so the 
fresh blood may be likened to an intoxicant, producing 
the same effects on the old Indiana farm as at Rome or 
Athens. 

While travelling may produce pleasure, then, it does 
not afford us any superhuman bliss; the delights which 
it yields are not proportionate to the extravagant outlay 
of money which they represent, and the same amount of 
pleasure might perhaps be gained if those who intended 
to travel were to stay at home. 




THE OMNIPRESENCE OF POETRY. 

OETRY is sometimes associated with definite ob- 
jects or events, with which it is supposed to 
stand and fall. Already, we are told, many 
of these have ceased to exist, while the beauty in them 
has been irretrievably lost. 

But poetry is not so perishable. An omnipresent 
essence, it hides in old log cabins, insinuates itself into 
fireside corners, rushes along with the brook, peers out 
from the violet, haunts the crumbling ruin, bursts forth 
with dawn, and glows on after sunset. There is some- 
thing mercurial in its constitution, which eludes our 
grasp. Like the moonbeam, it illumines a multitude of 
objects, but is the exclusive property of none. 

The old water mill, especially, has been the cause of 
many lamentations. All the beauty once belonging to it, 
we. hear, has been lost since the introduction of the 
hideous, modern complex of machinery, scared away by 
its serpentine hissing, scorched out by its heat and smoke. 
True, so it has been, — for the time being. But may not 
the missing quality have been transferred to some other 

80 
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place or object; and may not these same puffing, bust- 
ling establishments soon acquire a poetic quality of their 
own? 

We can imagine the old Teutons congregating in their 
primitive huts, passing around the immense tankards, 
and pouring forth volleys against the new-fangled ideas 
of the times, of which the impertinent "water-mill" was 
especially obnoxious. We can imagine the most pensive 
among them declaiming against the excessive modernity 
of the thing, — ^how it spoiled the native beauty of the 
forest, and robbed it of its hallowed peace; and those 
among his auditors who had ever experienced a poetic 
emotion would agree vociferously, and a dirge to the 
departing Muse would then and there be vented in a 
chorus of groans and howls ! 

However, in spite of all these old Teutonic invectives, 
and the more modem teacup prognostications and edicts, 
the bright messengers of the immortal Nine still flit 
through the world, dispersing the dust of commerce and 
routine, and spreading gladness, perfume, and light. 

All aspects of nature and life contain something beau- 
tiful if considered rightly. Probably no kind of weather 
is so generally detested as that of the foggy, drizzling 
November evening; but it too has a peculiar charm not 
otherwise exhibited by nature. The aspect of the exter- 
nal world tmdergoes a total metamorphosis. All definite 
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outlines are obliterated, everything grows vague and 
mysterious. The buildings, indistinctly hovering over 
the streets, resemble grim architectural spectres. Grayish 
forms of smoke emanate from their chimneys and unite 
them with the enveloping atmosphere. On the streets 
all is bustle and hurry. Umbrellas glisten as they vacil- 
late to and fro. The sidewalks shine with streams 
of light, thrown upon them from gas lamps and electric 
arcs. Grotesque shadows flit about on the stones, fol- 
lowing the movements of their human prototypes. Im- 
mense dark outlines reflect the poles and buildings, creat- 
ing a fanciful copy of the solid world above. And off in 
the distance the lights are dozing and winking, in their 
troubled efforts to beat off drowsiness and sleep. There 
is a stimulating strangeness and exuberance about it all, 
which is lacking in milder weather; and far off, in the 
indistinct outskirts of the mind, a glimmering of bright 
homes, cheerful grate-fires, merry voices, and laughing, 
childish faces. 

Material production, industry, and trade are prosaic 
and uninteresting ; but what significance they reveal when 
they are viewed in their entirety and interrelations ! Like 
an enormous spider's web, they encompass the globe. 
They form an invisible edifice, whose foundations were 
laid in the eras gone by, and of which the rafters span 
the oceans. Hours of effort are the stones, mutual re- 
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liance is the cement, tradition superintends the construc- 
tion. Millions of hands are busy at the erection of the 
building, yet so involved is its plan that but few workers 
understand the activities of their fellows. The various 
occupations resemble wheels in a gigantic machine, which 
contribute to the working of the whole. Though the 
complementary parts are often separated by leagues, 
and the bonds of union most difficult to detect, their 
influence upon one another is mathematically precise. 
The Kansas farmer, pitching up wheat on the prairie, 
is weighting a balance which extends to the table of the 
British lord. The Pennsylvania coal-digger, scratching 
the mountain .with his pickaxe, strikes a match which 
illuminates the Christmas hearth in distant New Eng- 
land. All are interrelated, and all depend upon mutual 
co-operation. 

Among the nuclei of industry, the rolling mills, ma- 
chine shops, and moulding sheds are by no means in- 
viting. Yet even here beauty finds a home. There is a 
certain rude, wild, natural force about these places which 
is highly picturesque. Everything has a grayish, hard 
aspect, nothing is soft and effeminate. There is the 
grayish iron, the machinery, coke, and smoke. Even 
the human beings have become affected, for their clothes 
and sooty faces have also assumed the universal tint. 
Huge masses of moulded iron lie half buried in the 
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ground, vanquished by the cunning of man, — awakened 
out of their primitive slumber, yoked under the harness 
of his will, and metamorphosed to subserve his purposes. 
Others are being transported by means of immense 
chains suspended from above: they almost graze you as 
they pass by, with power enough to grind dozens like 
you into pulp; yet they sway harmlessly by. Titanic 
forces that have been subdued and curbed by the pigmy 
who calls himself man. 

Wherever we look, indeed, beauty is to be found; and 
the conviction ripens within us that we ourselves help 
to create the poetry we seem to find in the external 
world. 

Beauty everywhere appears 
If we have but eyes and ears. 

Like kaleidoscopes, we catch up the fragments of the 
outer world and throw them into pleasing combinations; 
and while the reflectors of our soul are in' proper adjust- 
ment, beauty will not cease to arise. However the frag- 
ments may be shaken up and intermingled by the revo- 
lutions of time, they will ever again rearrange themselves 
into the harmonious forms of poetry. 



ON THE DEEPER EDUCATION. 

ONCE heard the story of a farmer who, being asked 
why he had the carpenters working about the 
house, answered "that he wanted a little architecture put 
on the old building." 

Absurd though the answer seems, it embodies the 
views which most of us unconsciously share. Our ideas 
of soul building are fully as ridiculous as the farmer's 
opinions about the material art. For him architecture 
merely dealt v/ith gewgaws and daubs of colour. It 
could be put on and off a building like a suit of clothes. 
Instead of interpenetrating every beam and board, rim- 
ning up inside the posts, hiding beneath the carpets, and 
speaking out from the walls, it was a skin-deep affair, 
without vitals and backbone. 

But how is it with our ideas of culture and education ? 
We send our children to school, paste a few facts on 
their minds, tone down their bodily movements, add a 
flourish of etiquette, and vaunt ourselves that we have 
fashioned men and women. Has our method differed 
from that of the farmer? Have we not neglected the 
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heart and lungs, while devoting ourselves to the trimming 
of the hair and finger-nails? 

True culture reaches to the core of a man and circu- 
lates throughout his entire being. A man's ground plan, 
his roots and main stems — his integrity, sense of duty, 
love, tolerance, cheerfulness, power of work, poetic sen- 
sibility, and intellectual alertness — these are the objects 
which call for the attention of the educational gardeners 
and architects. 

But alas! this sort of horticulture is difficult beyond 
expectation. To learn a thousand facts about history 
and art, or master the rules of a system of etiquette, 
are things within everybody's reach; but how turn a 
hateful into a loving disposition, how beat down the in- 
domitable spirit of opposition and substitute that of co- 
operation, how check the raging impulses of anger, how 
inject heroism into the fluttering heart, how replace slug- 
gishness with animal spirits, how cheer the minds of the 
skeptical and despairing? 

These are the tasks to which no pedagogy has yet been 
found equal. Yet they are the most important tasks, the 
goals which, above all others, we must seek to attain. 

At times, to be sure, their attainment appears impos- 
sible At times, alas, it appears as if Schopenhauer 
had hit the bull's eye of truth when he proclaimed the 
unalterability of character. Like the dragons and scor- 
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pions of the nocturnal firmament, our evil instincts follow 
one another on the interior horizon with fatalistic recur- 
rence. To the senses they may assume different shapes, 
but essentially they remain the same unchangeable de- 
mons, ever accompanying us like our shadows. 

Is there no release from this routine of evil? Must 
there be a night of wrong after every day of right? Is 
a genuine moral progress, a genuine development of 
character, impossible, and are the efforts toward it like the 
endeavour of a piece of music to run out of its rhythm ? 
Have our lives once for all been set to certain moral 
rhythms, as absolute and uncompromising as those which 
govern our musical compositions? 

It is for the educators to choose the optimistic answer 
and work for the glorious ends. Perhaps success is at- 
tainable even within the fatalistic limitations. Though 
it may not be possible to change the basis of a man's 
character, and to make an enthusiast out of the constitu- 
tionally apathetic, or to thrill with valour the tempera- 
mentally timid, every type of character may of itself be 
susceptible of a beautiful development. The cross of a 
Gothic cathedral cannot be changed into the circle of a 
Roman amphitheatre, but a Gothic cathedral may be su- 
premely beautiful. And as the architectural styles are 
numerous, so human beings may likewise be capable of 
a variety of developments, all impressive in their several 
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ways, though mutually lacking some of the attractive 
features of their fellows. 

Let us foster hope, therefore, and set to work. We 
may be at the threshold of an era which will enable us to 
gain a control of the inner world as remarkable as that 
which gave to the nineteenth century its unparalleled 
dominion over material nature. At all events, let us 
endeavour to achieve this end, for it is the highest, if not 
the only, thing worth striving after. 



THE VALUE OF MUSICAL TASTE. 

KK usic vies with literature as the foremost art of 
/ \ the age. Every parlour echoes with brilliant 

^ performances by voice or instrument, 
every social gathering involves comments on the opera 
and symphony. It is natural, accordingly, for a certain 
value to be attached to a cultivated musical taste, and a 
corresponding deference shown its possessors. And yet 
the importance of this quality may easily be exaggerated : 
a refined musical taste may be regarded as an index of 
moral, intellectual, or artistic eminence which is really 
not involved in the possession of this faculty. 

A man may excel in virtue or intellect without having 
any understanding of music; conversely, he may appre- 
ciate the subtlest compositions and at the same time be 
a dullard or a moral weakling. 

Among great and good men, Samuel Johnson is a 
prominent example of unsusceptibilitjr, to musical beauty. 
It was he who remarked, upon hearing a piece which was 
said to be very difficult : "I would it had been impossible." 
Oiarles Lamb, too, was callous to the charms of the art. 

80 
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On the other hand the biographies of great composers 
indicate that the possession of the musical facuhy does 
not guarantee immunity from the frailties besetting non- 
musical individuals. Wagner, if we may trust the printed 
accounts, was by no means a model in his relations with 
other people. He was egotistic, irritable, and inconsid- 
erate if not unjust in his criticisms of contemporary mu- 
sicians. Beethoven, too, had his ugly traits. Though ap- 
parently imbued with a great love of humanity, he was 
always quarreling with everybody who came into his 
path, not even excepting his best friends. Of course 
these faults were offset by noble qualities, and may partly 
be excused in view of the genius of the masters, but they 
must not for that reason be ignored. And they are less 
pardonable in the case of the smaller luminaries, who 
likewise are not distinguished from the rest of humanity 
by special traits of moral or intellectual eminence. 

Not only moral worth, however, but even general artis- 
tic susceptibility and musical taste do not necessarily go 
together. Goethe was a master-poet and had the keenest 
appreciation of architecture and fine art, but his under- 
standing of music was deficient. Indeed, even the enjoy- 
ment of the musical art, paradoxical though it may seem, 
does not demand the greatest cultivation of taste. People 
with no understanding of the more complex forms of 
composition may derive the same quality of enjoyment 
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out of simple folk songs that others derive from classic 
operas and symphonies. Nor does it follow that a man 
who possesses no musical ear whatever suffers a positive 
loss of well-being. The springs of happiness are so nu- 
merous that a person may well forego a few of them and 
yet find ample recompense in the others. The non- 
musical person may be endowed with such perfect health, 
such a genial disposition, such a sense of humour, and 
such susceptibility to natural and poetic beauties, that he 
is far better situated, with reference to enjoyment, than 
the most musical of his friends. 

This reasoning may seem' purely destructive, — up- 
setting an ideal of worth without offering anything in its 
stead. But there is a decidedly positive side to it. To 
begin with, it may reassure those with no musical taste. 
Doubtless it would be pleasant for some of us to learn 
that the appreciation of the art were an indication of 
moral or intellectual eminence; but others, not gifted 
with the musical ear, would find such a conclusion dis- 
comfiting. Under the circumstances it is best to throw 
the search-light of truth on the subject, and let the facts 
stand forth in their naked reality. 

But there is a more important side to the matter. For 
the baneful influence of false standards of value is not 
confined to the direct mistakes which they call forth 
within their special fields of jurisdiction, but extends to 
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other regions. Every false standard diverts attention 
from the true ones, and thus helps to eclipse genuine 
value and shield worthlessness. We are only endowed 
with a narrow breadth of mind and attention: like our 
physical, so our mental eye has but a limited field of 
vision, and any object which occupies a part of this 
field thereby excludes others. Some people have only 
one or two standards in judging of their fellow-men. 
The man of business is likely to render his verdict ac- 
cording to the promptness with which people pay their 
debts: like God on the Last Day he sits in judgment, 
and those who pay are directed to the right side, while 
those who are delinquent are cast forth into the igno- 
miny of the left. The snob, again, will be likely to 
decide on the basis of wealth, polish, and manners, ex- 
communicating all who are found lacking in these 
respects, no matter how great their intrinsic merits may 
be. A third will divide men according to their intellec- 
tual accomplishments, a fourth lay more emphasis on 
temperamental qualities. All have their own scales of 
measurement, and all are prone to forget that there are 
other methods in the arithmetic of character-computa- 
tion. 

The genuine value, especially, is liable to be over- 
looked. The "character" which typifies a true gentle- 
man or knight is solid and tri-dimensional, as it were. 
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and its depth, like that of space, is not directly apparent, 
but requires training to estimate. Whether intended or 
not by the author, it is profoundly significant that the 
great man, in Hawthorne's Great Stone Face, is not 
recognized till the end of the story, when he has already 
grown old, and when all the other supposedly great men 
have been found lacking. There may be no tangible 
indication of the superior worth, but a mere atmosphere. 
For the genuine value of a life is to be sought in the 
stream of purpose and emotion running through it, not 
in the mill-wheels which the stream happens to be driv- 
ing. But the stream may run underground, and hence 
be liable to escape observation. 

Compared with the priceless gifts of character and 
purity of disposition, all talents and intellectual attainr 
ments at times look dwarfish. It is very appropriate, 
as somebody has remarked, that we style their posses- 
sors men of great parts; they are men of parts, to be 
sure, but not always men of great completeness. And 
what is true of talents in general is especially true of 
the musical ones; they are even less important, in their 
bearing on general moral or intellectual eminence, than 
many of the others. 

It is good, then, to play and understand fine music, 
but better still to live it. It is good to express one's 
feelings in tones, but better still to have good feel- 
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ings to express. Let us endeavour to cast our thoughts 
and deeds into the moulds of noble melody, enriching 
them with the timbre of character, and combining them 
into a beautiful counterpoint of conduct; let us write 
dolce and grazioso over our actions, and time them 
with the metronome of proportion; let us strive to 
build up a symphony of life, in which every element 
shall be intrinsically beautiful and yet enhance the value 
of the whole, and of which the outcome shall be har- 
mony and beneficent cooperation. 




DEFORMERS. 

EFORMERS havc played an important part in his- 
tory, and many of the blessings which we enjoy 
are due to their unrelenting efforts. There 
are certain members of their fraternity, however, who 
merit the name of deformers. We refer to those acrid, 
quarrelsome individuals who pull down for the mere 
pleasure involved, whose moving spring is hatred of 
everything that exists, and who have adopted for their 
secret motto : Self-assertion or chaos ! 

A careful analysis would show that the timbre of their 
activities resolved itself into the overtones of envy, 
hatred, and dislike of opposition. Ostensibly they work 
for the relief of the oppressed, but in reality their efforts 
are directed toward the destruction of whatever towers 
above them and their own aggrandizement. All forms 
of the verbs to rule and enjoy are odious to them except 
those of the first person singular. Their destructive 
bump Itches at the sight of advantages which they do 
not share, and inflames them with a mad desire to upset 
an order of things which does not place them at the top. 

46 
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They hate and condemn; they do not love and co- 
operate. The good which they sometimes achieve is a 
mere incident, a by-product of their iconoclastic efforts. 
Indeed, if we analyze their motives more minutely still, 
we may find that the evils which they combat are secret 
blessings for them; without which they would lose all 
those luxurious feelings accompanying opposition and 
detraction which form the most delicious of their pleas- 
ures. Heaven, we sometimes think, would be an ex- 
tremely dull place for them, offering nothing to find fault 
with and condemn ; on second thought, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that they could find fault even 
with heaven. 

These reformers may be right, then, when they insist 
on the need of reformation, but it is they who are in 
need of it. 




A MODERN DIOGENES. 

E read of students who work their way through 
college on the meagre sum of four or five 
hundred dollars a year. This sketch treats of a student 
who subsisted for the greater part of a year on sixty- 
two dollars, and who, in addition, built a house for him- 
self out of this amount. 

Henry D. Thoreau was so fond of study that he 
wished to devote his entire life to it. His favourite 
college was nature. It was here that he gained his 
minute knowledge of the sciences, and obtained health 
and happiness in the bargain. He also loved to com- 
mune with great men, read great books, think great 
thoughts, and jot them down for th^ benefit of his fel- 
lows. 

But all this required leisure, and Thoreau was poor. 
If he was to clothe, feed, and house himself after the 
fashion of his neighbours he would be obliged to work, 
and there would be an end of his cherished plans. What 
was he to do? Philosophy came to the rescue, and an 
original experiment in the art of living was undertaken. 

47 
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We can increase a fraction by multiplying the numer- 
ator or dividing the denominator. We can gain a living 
by adapting our circumstances to our needs or by shap- 
ing the needs to the circumstances. The first course is 
often attended with difficulties, and so the other, as a 
rule, is sullenly accepted. Thoreau accepted it willingly. 
He was a man of essences; his mind penetrated to the 
heart of things and brushed aside the useless trappings. 
He realized that man needs but little to keep body and 
soul together, and that there are more ways of singing 
a song than to join in the common chorus. "If I cannot 
allow myself expensive dainties, luxurious furnishings, 
and elegant clothing without sacrificing my higher 
ideals," he reasoned, "why, I'll sacrifice the comforts 
instead !" 

And the thought was followed by the deed. In May, 
1845, h^ set out for the shore of Walden Pond, to build 
the hut which was to be the site of his unique experi- 
ment. With his own hand he felled the trees, with his 
own hand he fashioned his humble dwelling; only the 
axe and a few other utensils had been borrowed. From 
an Irish labourer, who lived in the vicinity, he bought a 
shanty, for the sake of its boards : the price was $4.25. 
His cottage cost him $28.12^/2. 

His furniture, which was extremely simple, consisted 
of "a bed, a table, a desk, three chairs, a looking-glass 
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three inches in diameter, a pair of tongs and andirons, a 
kettle, a skillet, and a frying pan, a dipper, a wash-bowl, 
two knives and forks, three plates, one cup, one spoon, a 
jug for oil, a jug for molasses, and a japanned lamp." *) 
Truly, an outfit which could almost be carried on one's 
back: a moving van would at any rate not be required 
for its transportation. 

Thoreau had little sympathy with our customary ac- 
cumulation of furniture and utensils. "The more you 
have of such things the poorer you are," he says. "A 
lady once offered me a mat, but as I had no room to 
spare within the house, nor time to spare within or with- 
out to shake it, I declined it, preferring to wipe my feet 
on the sod before my door. It is best to avoid the be- 
ginnings of evil." 

In regard to clothing, also, we may conclude that our 
Diogenes did not pose as a fashion-plate. He was too 
much occupied with men themselves to pay attention to 
the fabrics with which they were invested. He cared 
more for the heart than the full-dress coat which hid its 
beating, prized dexterity of hand and fingers more highly 
than a glittering array of diamond rings. His maxim 
was Plain living and high thinking, a rule which he ap- 
plied in practice as well as theory. For eatables his 

* Thoreau. WtUden, Boston and N«w York, 1894. Vol. I. p. 104. The sue- 
CMding quotations and figurts are from the same volume. 
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expenses during eight months amounted to $8.74. It 
may be surmised that his larder was kept replenished by 
the prizes of his gun and rod ; but this source of supply 
too was spumed by our hero, who rarely indulged in 
meat. Likewise he kept neither eggs nor milk, and ab- 
stained from the use of coffee, tea, alcohol, and tobacco. 
The keeping of chickens and cows he regarded as time- 
devouring, superfluous labour. "I am wont to think," 
he declares, "that men are not so much the keepers of 
herds as herds are the keepers of men, the former are so 
much the freer." And it really appears so when we see 
people going out driving in the worst weather in order 
to give the horse his exercise, or unable to leave the 
house for twenty-four hours without making special 
arrangements for the feeding of the canary bird or dog. 

His total expenses for eight months amounted to 
$61.99^4, distributed as follows: 

House $28.i2j4 

Farm one year 14.72^^. 

Food eight months 8.74 

Qothing, etc., eight months . . . 8.40^ 
Oil, etc., eight months ..... 2.00 

In all $61.99^4 

Now although these expenses were ridiculously low, 
they had to be met ; and in order to meet them Thoreau 
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sold some of the produce of his little farm, referred to 
above, and occasionally hired out as a labourer. "For 
more than five years," he says, "I maintained myself thus 
solely by the labor of my hands, and I found, that by 
working about six weeks in a year, I could meet all the 
expenses of living. The whole of my winters, as well 
as most of my summers, I had free and clear for study." 

With these radical views, it will not surprise us to 
learn that Thoreau thought but little of material inven- 
tions and progress. "Our inventions," he tells us, "are 
wont to be pretty toys, which distract our attention from 
serious things. They are but improved means to an 
unimproved end . . . We are in great haste to con- 
struct a magnetic telegraph from Maine to Texas; but 
Maine and Texas, it may be, have nothing important to 
communicate . . . We are eager to tunnel under the 
Atlantic and bring the old world some weeks nearer to 
the new; but perchance the first news that will leak 
through into the broad, flapping American ear will be 
that the Princess Adelaide has the whooping-cough. 
After all, the man whose horse trots a mile in a minute 
does not carry the most important messages." 

As a final result, as the gist of this Spartanic philos- 
ophy, we may regard the following exhortation: 

"Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity! I say, let your 
affairs be as two or three, and not a hundred or a thou- 
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sand; instead of a million count half a dozen, and keep 
your accounts on your thumb-nail . . . Simplify, sim- 
plify. Instead of three meals a day, if it be necessary eat 
but one; instead of a hundred dishes, five; and reduce 
other things in proportion." 

At first many of the statements of our hermit- 
philosopher appear exaggerated, but closer examination 
often reveals the solid truth which they harbour. For 
example, consider the following sentence: "I see young 
men, my townsmen, whose misfortune it is to have in- 
herited farms, houses, bams, cattle, and farming tools; 
for these are more easily acquired than got rid of." 
Although a sweeping declaration, this sentence contains 
a valuable nugget of truth. It is, in fact, not so easy to 
get rid of possessions as one may think, — indeed, the 
disposition is sometimes more difficult than the acquire- 
ment; and in the meantime the trouble we have in tak- 
ing care of them often overbalances by far the pleasure 
which they afford. 

As an illustration, let me relate a personal experience. 
Some years ago, while still at college, I became inter- 
ested in chemistry. In order to carry on my experiments 
at home, I bought a box of chemicals and apparatus, 
paying about forty dollars for the same. The box must 
have contained at least a hundred articles, which I care- 
fully unpacked, setting up the apparatus in the basement 
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and arranging the chemicals in a drawer of my own 
room. The phosphorus alone was not included ; for since 
I was about to return to college, I did not wish to leave 
this combustible substance behind, even though it was 
put up so as to insure safety. So I cautiously set fire 
to it, giving a sigh of relief when it was consumed. 
I made no experiments during the few remaining days, 
but postponed them until the next long vacation. 

When I returned home for the holidays my mother 
evinced considerable anxiety concerning the chemicals. 
Not only was their odour disagreeable, but they had also 
discoloured some of the paper in which they were 
wrapped, thus giving evidence of insidious, uncontroUa- 
ble powers. To relieve her I unpacked all the things 
once more and deposited them with the apparatus in the 
basement. By summer, however, when I had hoped to 
engage in many interesting experiments, my enthusiasm 
had evaporated. To be sure, I often reproached myself 
with my lack of interest, but I invariably .postponed the 
experiments until — ^vacation was over and it was time to 
return to my studies. 

And so it went on for several years. The apparatus 
was only touched during housecleaning time, when it 
was brought to light and thoroughly cleansed. Nor was 
this an easy task, as will be apparent when one thinks 
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of the fantastic, long-necked appliances used in the 
chemical laboratory, and of the dust and soot which 
gather in a smoky western city. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this neglect 
relieved my mind. Three bottles of undiluted acid took 
it upon themselves to prevent this, for I often worried 
about them at college, fearing that they might fall into 
careless hands and do harm. My fears were augmented 
when, upon my return, I looked for the bottles in order 
to pour out their contents, but was not immediately able 
to find them. After some time, however, my search was 
rewarded, and I carried the cause of my anxiety, together 
with the rest of the chemicals, to a neighbouring druggist, 
who was merciful enough to relieve me of them. 

Once more I breathed a sigh of relief. The chief 
source of worry and trouble was now removed. But 
the apparatus still remained and sorely tried my patience 
through its rusting and its aptitude at gathering soot. 
As my enthusiasm had now been sleeping for several 
years without giving any signs of resurrection, I finally 
decided to put an end to the whole matter by making a 
present of the miserable old trash to the high school, 
where it might possibly do some good. But even this 
was more easily planned than executed. 

Visiting the school one morning, I found that the pro- 
fessor of chemistry had already left the building. A few 
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days later I made a second visit: this time I was in- 
formed that he was ill at home. Not until a third time 
was my quest successful, and to my joy the good man 
declared himself ready to accept the apparatus and add 
it to the outfit of the school, or turn it over to some 
student who might be interested in making experiments. 
He even offered to sell it to the highest bidder, which 
I refused, however, as I was paid enough by the mere 
riddance. 

So a day was set when I was to have the stuff trans- 
ported. When I began with the work of packing, how- 
ever, I found the articles so dirty that I was ashamed to 
oflFer them without some attempt at cleaning. Accord- 
ingly I set to work once more, and spent the greater part 
of the morning at my task. Then I ordered a vehicle for 
their transportation — which cost me several dollars — 
and finally, arrived at the school, I dragged them up 
to the chemical laboratory, which, considering their 
weight and the warmth of the spring day, was by no 
means a pleasant task. 

But I performed it willingly, for I was rid of my 
chronic source of trouble and anxiety ; the sigh of relief 
which I sent forth was even deeper than on the two 
previous occasions. What has become of the apparatus, 
— whether the custodian of the school or some young 
enthusiast like myself now keeps it free from soot, — 
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I do not know; nor have I ever taken the trouble to 
inquire: instead, I have opened my volume of Thoreau 
and philosophized on the illusions of material posses- 
sions. 

Such experiences are by no means rare, and they prove 
that Thoreau has in this instance struck the nail on the 
head. To be sure, his statements are sometimes unduly 
paradoxical. To live strictly according to his principles 
would be impracticable for most of us. In the first 
place, Thoreau was unmarried, without any ties of family 
to keep him from following his inclinations as to resi- 
dence and mqde of living. His life, accordingly, allowed 
of a simplification which is not possible where the unit 
is the family instead of the individual. Then again he 
was hardy by nature and able to subsist on simple, frugal 
diet, — although our own inability in this direction is 
probably the result of over-indulgence rather than nat- 
ural incapacity. Finally he was of a somewhat unso- 
ciable, self-sufficient nature. He had no overpowering 
desire for the society of his fellows, — in fact, seems to 
have chafed under the restraints of the finer social con- 
ventionalities. Many people, however, could not be 
happy in solitude, but require social intercourse as a fore- 
most condition of desirable existence. It is easy to look 
down with disdain on the usages of society, together 
with the craving for luxuries and pretty things, when one 
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has no tastes in this direction. But human beings are 
diflferent, and nobody is warranted in elevating his own 
predilections into a standard for universal observance. 
The beautiful products of art, the inventions which light- 
en our labour and add to our comfort, yes, even the lux- 
uries, are not to be condemned, but play a justifiable part 
in life. Who, indeed, would rudely check the instincts 
of a budding maiden when she dreams of pearls and 
diamonds, when she gazes with admiration at the spark- 
ling ring on her finger, or utters a cry of exultation over 
her first, exquisite ball dress? And who would refuse 
to take place at a brilliant table, with beautiful flowers, 
elegant china, and a variety of tempting dishes ? Truly, 
such things are justified, and to condemn them abso- 
lutely would almost be a sacrilege. 

But alas, they are too often abused. The golden calf 
is not only admired, but also set up on a pedestal and 
worshipped. The ring consumes so much of our time 
that we forget the rainbow in the skies, the violet in the 
meadow, the dewdrop in the grass. The diamond ob- 
literates the millions of gems which the sparkling snow 
scatters about us and which we carelessly trample be- 
neath our feet. We have become so accustomed to our 
automobiles that we faint away with exhaustion upon 
walking a mile. Our clothes demand so much attention 
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that we have no time left to care for the neglected soul 
under them. 

The material, objective aspects of life are not to be 
despised, but they do not exhaust the value of existence. 
Health, good humour, a sunny disposition, appreciation 
of the true and beautiful, interest in one's work, delight 
in the joys of family life, and the belief in an overarch- 
ing, beneficent spiritual power, — these are the vital con- 
ditions of a good and happy life, the highest aims of en- 
deavour. 

Thoreau may have overshot the mark in his philosophy 
of simplicity: it is not necessary to live in a hut with a 
single room, confine one's self to a weekly expenditure 
of twenty-seven cents for nourishment, deny one's self 
all indulgence in meat, coifee, and tobacco, or even 
eschew the finer and more luxurious pleasures. As an 
experiment, however, his sojourn in the woods was valu- 
able, showing that man may get along with extremely 
little, and still be happy and successful. A pauper in 
material possessions, Thoreau was a millionaire in spirit- 
ual endowments and genuine enjoyment of life. To have 
written a book like Walden is worth more than the 
millions of Rockefeller. His house may have ap- 
peared poverty-stricken, but his mind and soul were lav- 
ishly furnished. Fitted out with such gifts, he could 
spurn wealth and luxuries, country residences, horses* 
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carriages, jewels, and social prominence as useless en- 
cumbrances. He was a king, possessor of the entire 
world by the right of his poetic imagination, while the 
wealthy landowner at his side was the slave of his acres 
and cattle and barns. From dawn until sunset the treas- 
ures of inspiration and joy surged into his modest hut 
in boundless profusion, and even to-day they are yielding 
rich dividends and affording us, his heirs, the purest 
delights in the perusal of his works. 

In this age of steam and machinery, money and luxury, 
a lesson like that taught by Thoreau is invaluable. It 
is a call of sanity, an oasis in the desert of spiritual empti- 
ness. It draws us out of the whirlpool of mad endeav- 
our, and restores our inner poise; it teaches us that our 
genuine life lies within and not without us. 



THE CONSTANCY OF EXPERIENCE. 

j-w THLETic training makes use of an endless variety 
L\ of apparatus in the attainment of strength and 
'^ ^ ■ ■ " ^ agility. Pulley weights, Indian clubs, dumb 
bells, rowing machines, punching bags, hand balls, 
parallel bars, — ^all are pressed into its service. Fully as 
numerous and varied are the movements and mechanical 
results involved in the manipulation of these appliances. 
Here a certain amount of effort lifts an iron weight 
through a distance of three or four feet, there it brings 
to view a pretty combination of circles. At the rowing 
machine the most strenuous exertions will not move the 
operator an inch, in the boat they send him skimming 
over the water. A blow at the punching bag merely 
propels it up to the low ceiling, a blow at the base ball 
lifts it soaring toward the sky. The movements which 
advance the mountaineer but half a mile carry the 
bicyclist over ten miles of country. 

Yet all these external results are produced by the same 
muscles; all lead to a similar exhilaration, all end in the 
same fatigue when carried too far. Whether I sit un- 
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progressively at the rowing machine or speed over the 
water's surface, the motions of the body are identical. 
The manipulation of the dumb bells produces the same 
physiological results as the outward sweep of the arms 
in swimming, and it matters but little, so far as my triceps 
are concerned, whether I fell a man with a blow or merely 
send the punching bag up toward the ceiling. 

Life bears great resemblance to such a gymnasium, 
filled with the greatest variety of apparatus. As in the 
establishments for the development of strength, here also 
the apparent results are most divergent. Yet the efforts 
which are required to bring them forth, the accom- 
panying feelings, and the ethical values of the activities 
may be highly similar. It requires neither more nor less 
effort for the American merchant to pile up millions than 
it did for his peasant ancestor across the ocean to eke out 
a difficult existence. The modest but cosy home of the 
latter — the outcome of years of toil — probably engen- 
dered as much delight as the brownstone mansion of his 
descendant. The moral results of a life of unobserved 
but sincere devotion are as genuine and intrinsically valu- 
able as the magnificent achievements of a brilliant 
reformer or renowned philanthropist. 

It is marvellous, indeed, how little the essence of life 
is affected by external circumstances. In all ages, under 
all climes, beneath all social conditions, it repeats the old 
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familiar tunes. The Assyrian under his tyrants, the free 
and enlightened Greek, the mediaeval hermit, the modem 
man of action, — all run their identical, appointed courses. 
Rich and poor, titled and unknown, learned and illiterate, 
— all employ the same formulas of living. 

Can we imagine a more stupendous alteration in the 
aspect of the universe than that effected by the Coper- 
nican theory ? Could anything bring about a more com- 
plete and sweeping change in man's relation to the rest 
of being? His earthly habitation, which had been the 
throne of the universe, which the Creator had selected 
as the bower of his favoured children, and before which 
all other realms of being had knelt submissively as tribu- 
taries, was now transformed into the most insignificant 
little patch of reality, the humblest comer in the stupen- 
dous empire of the All! Yet, in spite of this baffling, 
chaos-engendering transformation, the life of man has 
remained what it was. His childish games are as full of 
zest, his love of woman is as romantic and replete with 
fascination, he eats with as much relish, sleeps as soundly, 
works as arduously, and in general finds life as sweet and 
full of promise as it was before his dethronement. The 
change of being has left him untouched, and he dances 
on as merrily to the tunes of the gigantic Cosmos as to 
those of his narrow mother-earth. 

Fully as remarkable has been the transformation 
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effected through changes in religious belief. The doc- 
trine of eternal punishment for a portion of mankind, was 
held throughout Christendom a few centuries ago. Side 
by side with this belief, as it lingers on, we find the affir- 
mation both of universal salvation and universal annihila- 
tion. How different the universe must appear to the 
advocates of these three views! How sweet and ra- 
diant must be the outlook of the universalist, how cold 
and apathetic that of the infidel, how terrible that of the 
damnationist ! Yet the emotions are practically the 
same in all cases. The damnationist laughs as heartily 
as the universalist, the atheist speaks of death as calmly, 
the universalist is subject to the same fits of depression 
as the other two. Here again the essence of life has 
scarcely been affected, but continues to follow its own 
unalterable laws 

Rooted in the nature of man himself, these laws work 
themselves out in spite of every external obstacle. They 
impress themselves on all situations, adapt themselves to 
every circumstance. They resemble the printer's types, 
which produce the same characters, no matter what the 
colour of the ink with which they are moistened, or what 
quality of paper they are employed upon. 




ANALOGIES. 

s A boy, I used to amuse myself by tracing "anal- 
ogous" persons. I would try to overlook acci- 
dental peculiarities of race, occupation, 
and the like, and penetrate to essential similarities. In 
Mr. A., for example, of German descent, I would recog- 
nize the counterpart of Mr. B., of American parentage. 
The former may have been thickset and ruddy, and the 
latter thin and pale; but the external diflferences seemed 
to be the accidental results of nationality, climate, and 
environment, covering a deeper identity of temperament 
and character. In Mr. C, again, a German fresh from 
the fatherland, I would endeavour to trace the analogue 
of Mr. D., a naturalized resident of long standing, seeking 
in this case to disregard all those peculiarities which had 
been acquired through long habitation on this side of the 
ocean, and thus to seize the inner resemblance between 
the two. 

These fancies were confined to differences of stature, 
complexion, habits, and the like, which a traveller might 
observe in wandering through diflferent countries. A 

64 
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much broader use, however, could be made of the same 
procedure. Why not apply it to different stages in the 
life of the individual, comparing childhood, youth, matu- 
rity, and old age ? Why not include the various nations 
of the past as well as the present ? Why not consider the 
inner as well as the outer life of man, — ^his emotions and 
beliefs, his ideas of beauty and morality ? 

It is evident, for example, that the fantastic impression 
of outgrown fashions must be corrected by a comparison 
of milieux like that suggested. We regard the fashions 
of to-day and yesterday both with the eye of to-day. In- 
stead we ought to judge analogously, applying the stand- 
ards of the past to the phenomena of the past, and thus 
finding them fully as sane and normal as the styles to 
which we are accustomed. 

The same is true when we pass into the realm of theory 
and knowledge. In reading about the obsolete beliefs of 
former times, we are prone to smile with a sense of supe- 
riority, pitying the ignorance which could foster such mis- 
taken views of reality. But again we must not regard 
both sets of belief from our own point of view; or if, 
indeed, we regard the theories of former times in the 
light of modem discoveries, we must observe the proper 
balance and compare them with the beliefs of to-day as 
they will appear in the light of future discoveries. 

We recognize the errors in bygone systems of belief, 
5 
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but not those in our own. We assume that after the fail- 
ure of former investigators we have at last arrived in the 
harbour of truth, or at least that we have sighted the 
shore and are soon to disembark. This conception, how- 
ever, is fallacious in the extreme. Truth, to change the 
metaphor, is a ladder of infinite length, the last round of 
which is hidden in the depths of space. We have ad- 
vanced a half dozen steps beyond the middle ages, and a 
dozen beyond our barbarian forefathers, but in compari- 
son with the thousands of degrees still lying above us, 
our superiority dwindles to insignificance. 

Theorizing is in great measure partial and incomplete. 
It brings about a temporary statement of things and 
events, which is only valid for the condition of mind and 
knowledge by which it was produced. Let more knowl- 
edge flow in and it is dissolved in deeper statements of 
the same facts ; and though still remaining true from the 
original point of view, it becomes valueless by reason of 
the change in point of view. 

A similar condition prevails in the realm of morals, or 
truth of conduct. In reading about the amatory laxness 
of the Greeks, the gladiatorial combats of the Romans, 
the intolerance and torturing of the Middle Ages, the 
licentiousness of the French, — ^we are prone to turn away 
in disgust and give vent to unconditional condemnation. 
But again we may be unjust. We commit the fault of 
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regarding both the past and the present from the point of 
view of th€ present. Let us transplant ourselves back a 
few centuries, and consider the surrounding conditions; 
should we not be likely to act and think like the people 
we are censuring? Supposing that we are men of aver- 
age intelligence, acting according to the standards of 
other men of average intelligence, have we any reason to 
believe that if we had been born in the Middle Ages we 
should have reached forward five or six centuries in our 
ideas of conduct, adjusting our actions to the standards 
of to-day rather than to those of the times in which we 
were placed ? Without question, our behaviour five hun- 
dred years ago would have borne the same relation to the 
prevailing ideas of behaviour as our conduct to-day to 
the corresponding ideas. 

A consideration of the motives underlying many objec- 
tionable practices of former ages will often reveal the 
rationality of those practices. The intolerance and reli- 
gious persecution of the Middle Ages, for example, does 
not find its analogy in our treatment of those who dissent 
from us in religious opinions, but rather in that of perr 
sons afflicted with contagious diseases. As we feel jus- 
tified in shunning and isolating such people, or even in 
subjecting them to surgical tortures, so our ancestors must 
have felt warranted in punishing those whom they con- 
sidered religiously ill. 
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But we need not revert to the Middle Ages. We have 
but to consider the slave-industry which existed in our 
own land a few decades ago. That a man could buy a 
fellow-man and use him as an animal or machine may 
appear as incomprehensible some day as the tortures of 
mediaeval periods. And yet, did not entire sections of our 
country approve of this institution ? Wj^s it not defended 
on Biblical grounds from the very pulpit? Do we im- 
agine that we should have acted differently from the ven- 
erable old slave-holders, had we grown up subject to the 
influences and beliefs which moulded their conduct? Or 
do we consider ourselves wiser than Aristotle, who de- 
fended slavery because of the inequality of human nature ? 
There remains but one conclusion: circumstances are 
vitally important in shaping our actions and opinions, and 
the same man will behave differently according to the 
variations in his environment. 

Nor does this apply merely to different historical 
epochs, but also to different nations, strata of society, 
localities, families, and even individuals. There is as 
much diversity in environment and intellectual horizon 
between various social classes of the same period as there 
is between the same classes in different periods ; and the 
same allowances must consequently be made. A man is 
the product of two factors : his innate tendencies and his 
environment. But as the same tendencies and environ- 
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ment are probably never exactly duplicated, the conduct 
of all classes and even individuals will be different, and 
must be judged according to different standards. Statu- 
tory law must of course be invariable, but the higher law, 
according to which an omniscient judge would decide, 
will vary in every case. 

Our conduct is determined by our whole past expe- 
rience. In this it resembles melodic progressions. The 
notes to be played at any particular moment do not flow 
from any rules of structure or harmony, but are the out- 
come of all the preceding notes. The same tones or 
chords may occur hundreds of times in various composi- 
tions, yet they will probably be followed by different pro- 
gressions in every single instance. What has gone be- 
fore can alone decide on what is to come. 

Every person may be said to have his own ethical sys- 
tem, just as he possesses his own philosophical plan of 
creation. We cannot apply the same standards to the 
proletariat of London, who grow up amid vice and temp- 
tation, that we apply to the comfortable aristocracy. It 
is no great cause for surprise to hear of a paltry theft 
among the former, but among the latter such an act would 
be blamable indeed. Many a respected millionaire is in- 
nately as much a thief or murderer as the culprit who is 
led off to prison, only his external circumstances are not 
such as to arouse his latent viciousness. 
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"Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 
Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 
Thou hotly lust'st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whip'st her. The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, — 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw does pierce it."* 

R-egard people analogously, and the differences between 
them will begin to vanish. We cannot tell what a man 
will do under specific circumstances until the test is actu- 
ally made. Saints have becom-e sinners, sinners have 
become saints. He who is a restless adventurer in times 
of peace, might have become a hero in times of war. He 
who is a lazy dreamer and good-for-nothing in a prosaic 
community, might have developed into the poet or phi- 
losopher of an intellectual centre. 

It is curious how we censure people for doing things 
whose analogues we are likewise committing. We dis- 
dain the conventionality and etiquette of the aristocracy, 
but forget that to the classes beneath we seem equally 
conventional. We become vexed when laughed at by our 
superiors in knowledge, but poke fun at our inferiors. 
We complain of the intolerance of religious sects, but be- 
come intolerant of their intolerance. Blinded by personal 



* Shakaspeare, King Lear^ Act IV, Scene VI. 
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interest, we are unable to see ourselves with the same 
objective glasses through which we observe our neigh- 
bours. 

What is dearest in the life of one person is analogous 
to what is dearest in the life of another. The greatest 
passion of the one is equivalent to the greatest passion of 
the other. These truths are of the utmost importance in 
judging of our fellows; and the failure to recognize them 
is accountable for much of our harsh criticism against one 
another. The miser cannot understand the tippler, the 
tippler finds the miser incomprehensible. Yet each seems 
to have valid reasons for his excesses, each is impelled by 
a powerful temptation. When we read of persons im- 
bibing alcohol out of jars containing morbid human or- 
gans, we begin to realize the intensity of their craving. 

Let us be lenient, accordingly, and slow in condemning 
others. Justice 1 Consideration! Tolerance! Consider- 
ation! Tolerance! Justice! Tolerance! Justice! Con- 
sideration! We must ring it out again and again and 
again. Do not be narrow and critical and self-satisfied ! 
Bend the rays of perception out of your own little path, 
turn the search-light of intelligence to the regions at 
either side, and learn that there are other roads besides 
the one in which you happen to be travelling. 



\ 



SNAP SHOTS. 



The critic criticizes himself. 



He who complains of the odour of others is usually 
amioyed by his own breath. 



Every judgment involves a manner of feeling as well 
as an object of perception. In condemning others, ac- 
cordingly, you are throwing as much light on your own 
nature as on the nature of the others. 



"He is a peculiar fellow. He always acts just as he 
feels." 
"So do you ; only you always fed the same." 



Even at the north pole you can bum your fingers, if 
you come too near to the fire. 

7» 
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The optimist sees the butterfly in the caterpillar; the 
pessimist sees the caterpillar in the butterfly. 



He who runs for a train has no desire to have his shoes 
polished. 



Character can be stammered as well as stmg. 



"By their fruits ye shall know them." But it often 
takes years to reach the core of these apples, and even 
then we do not know whether they will refresh us or 
cause a spell of indigestion. 



A weed is a flower we crush 'neath the feet, 
A flower that no one would wear ; 
To the insect, most likely, 'tis fully as sweet, 
To God it is equally dear. 



At the Concert. 
You notice the one who is whispering, but not the 
thousands who are paying attention. 
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An avalanche in the distance affects us less than a g^ain 
of sand in the eye. 



'Tis not the garment which is offensive, but the trans- 
gression of the conventional limit ; if we were accustomed 
to going naked, we should find it perfectly proper. 



Carlyle's question is startling : "Lives the man that can 
figure a naked Duke of Windlestraw addressing a naked 
House of Lords? Imagination, choked as in mephitic 
air, recoils on itself, and will not forward with the pic- 
ture."* 

At first, indeed, the thought is bafHing. All distinctions 
would seem to be annulled by the change, all order ban- 
ished, all reverence due to great and venerable men evap- 
orated, and chaotic mirth and levity would reign instead. 
Yet let the titled Adams sit together for a fortnight, and 
all the old divisions will be re-established. The bom com- 
mander will radiate power and confidence as before, the 
vacillating and pusillanimous cringe and avoid his glances ; 
the intrinsic leader will come to the front, and the mass 
submissively follow his lead. Everything will resume its 



* Carlyto, Sartor Bnartutt Chicago. 1893, p. 6S. 
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normal condition: tiie compass will have trembled^ as a 
result of the rude jar, but it will end by pointing serenely 
northward. 



Our acts have a musical and a foot-pouad aspect. We 
are instruments, with tones of var)dng quality. The crea^ 
tor, however, has ordained that we also subserve mechan- 
ical purposes. Having connected us with numerous belts, 
ropes, pulleys, and the like, he bids us carry weights and 
run machinery. Now, our mental faculties are so consti- 
tuted that we are better able to perceive the machinery 
than the tones. We prefer the obstreperous bass drum 
to the gentler flute, the vigorous slides of the trombone to 
the caressing touch of the piano : above all, we extol the 
pumping of the organ-boy; he is infinitely superior to 
the lazy fellow at the key-board, who fails to work up any 
power, and whose foot-pound results are most meagje. 

Our material doings and visible successes, estimated in 
dollars and cents, titles, badges of honour, and the like, 
are foot-pound values, important enough, to be sure, but no 
index of the deeper significance. From the external point 
of view two gifts of a dollar are exactly equal, no matter 
how large the fortunes out of which they are sliced, or 
what the motives that give birth to them : each will lift a 
similar weight, each alleviate the same amount of poverty. 
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FrcMii th€ iinterioT, however, they may be as different as 
the vulgar clash of a cymbal and the delicate tremour of 
a harp. The widow's mite, indeed, may be purer music 
than the dazzling bequest of the millionaire, with which 
he endows colleges and maintains orphan asylums. 

Let us strive on cheerfully, then, and remain imshaken 
by the din of noisy, tawdry success. Though it cause a 
good deal of disturbance, it may be nothing but the pump- 
ing of the organ-boy. Let us listen to the music of our 
life, and insist thait it will be manifested as clearly, in dtie 
time and place, as the f oot-poimd results which attract so 
much attention. 



CLASSIFICATION. 

HE world does not present itself to us as a collec- 
tion of arithmetical quantities, which can be de- 
scribed by means of the numbers with which they are 
labelled. It is multidimensional, and its various meas- 
ures of worth and quality cross and recross one another 
in endless confusion. 

Hence the bewilderment of the classifier. Things that 
are not alike in essential respects will mimic one another 
in unessential particulars. The china egg transmutes it- 
self into a thousand disguises, and greets us in every cor- 
ner of life. 

Man, especially, is the nucleus of many interpenetra- 
ting realms of quality and character. He is a material, 
intellectual, social, moral, and religious creature, and may 
be classified according to all of these categories. So it 
often happens that he is judged according to superficial 
criterions, while the deeper affinities remain hidden. The 
material aspect of his doings is especially misleading: it 
is frequently adopted as a standard, whence the artificial 
division of people into classes and professions, rich and 
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poor, titled and untitled, and the superiority or inferiority 
which is ascribed on the basis of this division. 

Material objects are only a medium of exchange. They 
serve as a go-between in the social barter of feelings and 
ideas; but they are highly inadequate, and like coins 
represent different values in different mental domains. 
A common nationality, religious ceremony, or practical 
purpose will often unite persons who in a deeper sense 
are sundered by the widest chasms. Superficial judg- 
ment may class them together, but the deeper lines of 
cleavage — ^the lines of natural, essential caste — ^break 
through the artificial boundaries, uniting enemy and 
friend, conservative and radical, orthodox and heterodox 
into orders of which nature is the grand-master, character 
the badge, and the heart and mind are the passwords. 
The attempt to identify the good and the bad, the weak 
and the strong, the healthy and the morbid, with such 
artificial classes, is as fruitless as the endeavour to con- 
nect the various temperaments or races with special coun- 
tries, — one for every land. Mankind resemble an Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire, in which Teuton, Slav, Magyar, 
Jew, and Latin are scattered promiscuously throughout 
the domains. 

The problems of classification, then, are among the 
deepest with which we are concerned. Our whole life is 
devoted to their solution, and it is not without a certain 
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significance that the end of the world is pictured under 
the form of one large, conclusive, all-embracing act of 
classification. The Last Judgmient, however, is being 
rendered even here and now; the final court of appeal is 
in constant session, and its verdicts may be read by all 
who study and penetrate. To learn what these verdicts 
are, to judge in accordance with the eternal codes of moral 
and natural law, — ^this is the final aim of all classification. 




A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE. 

LITTLE more consideration and tolerance, if you 

please ! 

Looking into a neighbouring yard one 
day, I perceived a woman running to and fro, excitedly 
waving a rag over her head. She was fantastically 
dressed, wore her skirt tucked up, and had a handkerchief 
tied around her head. Was she crazy? Had she been 
drinking? Was she giving vent to a frenzy of enthusi- 
asm ? I was at a loss for an explanation, until I remem- 
bered the wash-lines strung across the yards, which were 
imperceptible from my window. It was evident that she 
was a washerwoman, and that she was cleaning the lines 
with her rag. 

The lesson was obvious. In life, too, we discourse on 
the perversity of a man's actions, call him a fool, and 
cover him with ridicule, because we are unable to see the 
wash-lines which give meaning to his conduct. We do 
not allow him credit for his doings until we see his linen 
fluttering in the wind. 
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Like a complex acrositic, life can be read in many ways 
and still make sense. To be sure, the other man's letters 
appear meaningless enough as we cross them and view 
them in connection with our own, yet the word which they 
form may be significant nevertheless. How unfair to 
judge of this word by the few unmeaning fragments 
which come under our notice! When people wish to 
learn my opinion of a man's actions, of which we both 
know only a few fragmentary details, it impresses me as 
if they had struck a single note on the piano and asked me 
whether the composer were right in introducing it in the 
place where it occurred. Show me "die preceding bars 
and I will ^ve you an answer; acquaint me with the cir- 
cumstances of the act, the man's previous history, and 
his motives, and I may venture an opinion. 

The modes of conduct reproved by people are often 
similar to those followed by the reprovers. The puzzle 
spells the same word in several ways, yet he who reads 
horizontally makes sport of him who proceeds from top 
to bottom. The various mental pianos play the same 
melodies, but the keys and tempos are so different that we 
fail to recognize the similarity. 

Like an animal or vegetable type, an act may appear 
under countless transformations. But this fact is ob- 
scured by our artificial classificaition of conduct, which, as 
6 
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in the earlier stages of Botany and Zoology, we still cm- 
ploy in preference to the more natural method. We divide 
our fruits of conduct according to their colours or tastes. 
We fail to see the cat in many a social lion, on account of 
Ins artistic mane. We judge of men according to their 
honeys of flattery, or their readiness to. draw our carts and 
catch our mice. 

Instead we ought to uncover the backbcwies of actions 
and establish a comparative anatomy of conduct. We 
need some Cuvier, who will enable us to penetrate beyond 
the appearance and distinguish the good from the bad: 
To the child at school the fractions |, |ff , ^, ||| 
seem highly different, yet they are all reducible to the sim- 
ple J4. So too, our deeds are but transformations of a 
few elementary types, only the rules which govern the 
transformations are more complex than those of arithme- 
tic, and we are still at school, endeavouring to master their 
subtleties. A thorough understanding would enable us 
to reduce our acts to common denominators and trans- 
form them into one another. Then we should find the 
terms good, bad, proud, sacrificing, criminal, and philan- 
thropic acquiring new significance: blossoms would fade 
into weeds, and weeds would develop into flowers. 

So then, let us be careful not to cast our missiles of 
condemnation too readily, lest they rebound and strike the 
propelling hand. "He who is silent about the faults of 
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others, knows himself." Let us be tardy to blame, quick 
to excuse, callous to the insinuations of venomous tongues, 
sensitive to praise and exoneration. Let us fling forth 
the seeds of fairness, and sow for the harvest of justice. 




INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 

s I was regarding the merry crowd in a ballroom 
one evening, my eyes happened to alight upon 
the violinist, who had recently lost his 
wife. What a contrast he presented to his brilliant sur- 
roundings! His whole appearance was the expression 
of utter, hopeless misery. The tones which spoke of 
bliss to the youthful dancers, must have sounded like 
wails of agony to him. Willingly would he have dashed 
his violin to the ground and fled from the scene of fes- 
tivity, if the thought of the little ones to be fed had not 
resigned him to his odious task. How could he realize 
the joy of the others, how could they understand his 
pain ? They saw their pleasure from the inside, he per- 
ceived it from without. They lived in a different world, 
in short, into which only a distant echo from the other 
realm was occasionally wafted. 

Inside and outside! These two words designate the 
deepest difference in the world. Things are white or 
black, beautiful or ugly, good or bad, living or dead, 
according as they are viewed from the one or the other. 

84 
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The difference is exemplified in the aesthetic dandy. 
We all know him. He haunts the theatre and concert, 
where he adjusts his glasses, and regards the passing 
crowd with a fastidious, sniffing air, as if he could liter- 
ally smell their gross ignorance of art. If you enter 
into a conversation with him he will dispense his knowl- 
edge in eloquent words. He will show you where your 
conceptions of the Beautiful are faulty, where Shakes- 
peare transgressed and Beethoven failed. Dare to con- 
tradict him and he will look at you as if he pitied your 
ignorance. At first he humours your opinions with a 
condescending smile, but if you continue your contra- 
dictions he becomes dignified and quiet. The conversa- 
tion flags, until he gently places his delicate hand in 
yours, and frigidly bids you good evening. 

It would be a mistake to consider this man a devotee 
of art, who has penetrated to its deeper secrets. He 
does not live in the realm of beauty, but in that of cap- 
tious criticism. What he likes best about ait is his own 
knowledge of it. To him it is not a revelation, but a 
game, a race, a sport. The auditoriums are his gym- 
nasiums, the theatrical lobbies and parlours his fields of 
combat, and the applause of ladies his trophies of vic- 
tory. He beats other artists, wins conversations, and 
carefully records the conquests of Mr. Ego. 

The unassuming man, however, who modestly enters 
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the auditorium, who knows but little about Palestrina 
and Van Eyck, about the classicists and romanticists, 
who avoids discussions about a wrong tint or an unnat- 
ural gesture, but whose eyes grow moist as he listens 
to the prima donna, and who can embrace the soul of an 
art-work even when it comes to him but poorly clad, — 
this is the man who understands the innermost nature 
of beauty. 

4e 4c 4e ♦ ♦ 

Conversation and society present different aspects 
according as we are active or passive, participant or ob- 
server. Look at that big, red-faoed buffoon, as he 
shouts and prances about, grimaces and drains his glass, 
to amuse the crowd at the table. What a dunce he is ! 
How obtuse not to perceive the foolishness of his ac- 
tions I You feel like calling him aside, to open his eyes 
and save him from ridicule. Your cheeks grow hot 
with the blush that rises for him. But blush not, have 
no anxiety on his account! The others do not see him 
as you do, for they lack your critical glasses. In their 
eyes he is a jolly good fellow, with much spirit and 
brilliancy. They have partaken of the same wine with 
him, have lived and felt with him. They are in the 
same world with him and see his actions from the inside. 
You, on the contrary, are a stranger. For you his ac- 
tions are mere movements of matter, and that is why 
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they appear so devoid of meaning. You would rather 
see the motion of a pump-handle than his dancing, rather 
hear the cawing of a crow than his singing. You are 
on the outside, in short, and he is foreign to you. 

But watch yourself at your next smtDker. Catch a 
glimpse of yourself in the mirror as you dance a jig, or 
listen to the pitch of your voice as you propose your 
neighbour's health. Is there so much difference between 
its rate of vibration and that of the buffoon's. Are the 
capers you cut so much more aesthetic? Imagine some 
world-weary spectator or some embittered cynic observ- 
ing your doings ; would be be likely to wax enthusiastic 
and, casting aside his apathy, to join heart and soul in 
your dance? 

Do not suppose that your joy is the only joy, and that 
whatever disagrees with it is worthy of condemnation. 
You may regard yourself as the earth, from w'hich all 
other celestial bodies look tiny and unimportant. You 
may believe that their sole office is to illumine your own 
atmosphere, and judge them according to the amount 
of light they afford. Do not forg«et, however, that 
every one of these heavenly luminaries is the apex of a 
mighty cone, from which you look exactly as small as 
the others. And remember that a just comprehension 
of the whole demands that you travel from star to star, 
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and that you finally place yourself in the centre of them 
all, so as to command an exhaustive view. 



Many of the gloomy, hopeless conceptions of life re- 
sult from the outside way of looking at things. Heap 
together the details of labour, poverty, and war, with 
their tasteless food and ragged clothing, their coarseness, 
disaster, and death, and you have a picture that is deso- 
late indeed. If you are impulsive you may become a 
revolutionist and organize anarchistic societies. Or if 
you realize that these evils are not the fault of man, but 
inhere in the nature of things, you may content yourself 
with reading Schopenhauer. In either case you are de- 
luded. You have seen but one side of the matter, and 
there are vast gaps in your account of it. "For no man 
lives in the external truth, among salts and acids, but in 
the warm phantasmagoric chamber of his brain, with 
the painted windows and the storied walls." * A light 
heart, a healthy body, a ray of simlight, may be the 
source of happiness to the apparently miserable, greater 
than that afforded by royal pageants and feasts. 

External circumstances are like keys which differ in 
brilliancy, shape, and material, but which all open into 
the same chambers. Temperament, intellectual keen- 



* SteTtnson, Aerott the Plain§» Ntw York. 1893* p. SS7. 
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ness, and habits of life are the locks to be fitted, and 
when once matched they lead to identical actions and 
emotions. The joke that is too simple for the student 
shakes the peasant with laughter, while that which sur- 
passes the comprehension of the latter, tickles the ribs 
of the other. The hunter welcomes the approaching 
bear, but grows pale at an ominous sign; his city cousin 
ridicules the superstition, but his heels kick up the diist 
at the bear. 

Knowledge of these facts nurtures sympathy and con- 
sideration. Words and actions that were formerly rep- 
rehensible now become natural. The various tones in 
the gamut of experience grow capable of infinite com- 
bination. Where I end my neighbour begins. The 
fundamental of my ruling chord may be the fifth of his, 
the tones of my major triad the resolution into his 
minor. What chimes well with my bass is likely to 
form a discord with yours. Your presto may agree 
with the andante of another, but may clash with 
the allegretto of a third. We are fragments, and not 
all fit equally well together. Each has his proper 
place in the background of the infinite, and contributes 
his share to the harmony of the whole. 

This musical simile is a key to the situation. The 
life of every individual may be regarded as a symphony, 
with endless shadings of meaning and purpose and beau- 
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ty; but only the individual himself realizes the full 
value of his music, as it is expressed in its interweav- 
ing melodies, chords, and overtones. He appreciates 
the totality of voices, in all their richness and variety, 
while the observer merely perceives a single part, em- 
bodied in his neighbour's external doings. It may be 
a meaningless tenor or alto progression, borrowing its 
charm from the hidden melody in the soprano. It may 
be a monotonous repetition in the bass, a ceaseless round 
of drudgery and routine. Or there may be no sound 
at all, — a mere flight of time, as evidenced by the con- 
ductor's baton. Behind it all, however, the symphony 
is progressing, and the lull of silence is merely a rest, 
imparting renewed beauty to the tones that are to come. 
The single tone or voice may not be interesting; sur- 
rounded by the other voices, however, it becomes di- 
vinely beautiful. If we would appreciate its meaning 
we must pass to the inside, mounting the conductor's 
stand, and studying the score by which he is guided. 
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WHY DON'T WE WALK? 

HY don't we walk? 

Nature is bursting with beauty; her store- 
house of joy is full to overflowing, and is fed by daily 
harvests of unchecked munificence; she invites us with 
the call of the robin, sends tempting sunbeams through 
the windows, beckons to us from mteadow and tree and 
sky, yet we hide behind our curtains and persistently 
ignore her invitations. 

Why don't we walk? 

We pay for admission to the theatre, but in nature we 
have a performance of surpassing interest, and no ticket 
is demanded at the door. We sigh for diamonds and 
laces, but the wintry storm scatters about gems by the 
million, and the fleecy clouds rival the costliest products 
of textile art in delicacy of composition. We travel 
leagues to visit historic places, but the rocks about us 
antedate all human history; they bear the impression of 
aeons, and relate the story of the cosmic epochs. 

It IS objected that our climate is inconstant, and that 
we are jolted about from one extreme to another. 

01 
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In reality this is an advantage for the walker. Why 
fly from zone to zone in order to touch different aspects 
of nature, when by staying at home we can have them 
come to us? The fickleness of our weather is a rich 
variety, sunshine enhancing storm and cold relieving 
warmth by contrast. What can be more delightful, 
indeed, than to step from the room and find one's self 
alternately in the mysterious fogs of London, the sim- 
shine of Italy, the Indian summer of New England, and 
the blizzards of Siberia? When young, we spur on 
time in the hope of arriving at the season of perpetual 
delight; but as we grow older we are content to recline 
in the arms of the genial present, and find satisfaction in 
every kind of weather. 

"But what IS there to enjoy in our flat, monotonous 
fields; where do you find beauty in these ordinary sur- 
roundings ?" 

It is omnipresent, like the sunlight and the chaste 
morning air; it besieges us at every pore of our being, 
addresses the eyes, ears, nostrils, lungs, and skin, and 
inundates us with an ocean of delight ! There is enough 
poetry in the most ordinary patch of woods to fill a 
library. Poetry rustles in every leaf, peers out of every 
flower, bubbles along with every wavelet of the brook; 
the meadows exhale it, the crickets chirp it, the birds 
warble it, the breeze whispers it out toward infinity! 
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Have you ever listened to the sublime concerto which 
the sea sends up to the stars on a gusty November 
night? The sea is the virtuoso, the shore is his key- 
board, and the waves, as they come crashing in, are the 
white hands that run up and down this manual. What 
magnificent scales and arpeggios, what immense, ele- 
mental fortissimos, what stupendous, Brobdignagian 
harmonies ! The forest in the background is the orches- 
tra that accompanies this wild virtuoso, and its trees are 
the ten thousand instruments that bend as one under the 
vast rhythms of the elemental symphony I On and on 
flow the gigantic avalanches of sound, reverberating 
throughout the world like a triumphant cosmic paean! 
It is music to which Thor could have tramped with glee ; 
it is the soul of the Edda, the battle-cry of the Valkyries, 
the fanfare which arouses the heroes of Walhalla to 
daily, ferocious combat! 

To many persons such an exhibition of nature is dis- 
consolate, and their only thought, when they are forced 
to leave the house, is to get in again as quickly as possi- 
ble. When safely lodged in the warm room, then, they 
wonder at him who can find pleasure in such weather. 
The object of their wonder, however, turns up his col- 
lar and gleefully marches along. Externally he gives 
no indication of unusual emotion, but within he is 
ablaze with enthusiasm! His mind is the scene of the 
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most gorgeous display of poetic lights and colours, one 
rocket of resplendent thought and feeling chasing the 
other, and aspiring to the very stars above him! 
Though he passes by quietly, his soul is shouting with 
delight! His feelings continue to grow and expand 
until be is unable to contain them longer, and, tearing 
off his hat and flinging out his arms, he drops down on 
his knees and worships the grandeur of the All ! 

Then pass to the blissful serenity of a summer after- 
noon, when the sun is sinking toward the horizon and 
the trees throw long, fantastic shadows. It is a broad, 
reflective quiet: thoughts of profound significance seem 
to be passing through nature, every object is pregnant 
with meaning, and the whole world exhales meditation. 
Even the animals have caught the infection: the peri- 
patetic hens cluck contentedly at the progress of their 
reasonings, the cows brood over problems deep and mys- 
terious. Time, at such moments, seems to lengthen, 
like the shadows of the trees. It seems as if this tran- 
quillity could never end, as if we had sunk to the eternal 
permanence of things, and were breathing the secrets of 
Being ! 

Such are the delights that are scattered about in the 
most ordinary surroundings. In spite of the Rhine and 
the Alps, the main elements of charm are to be found 
everywhere. The sun, moon, and stars, the tints of day- 
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break and sunset, the blue sky, the clouds, rain, and 
snow, and above all the fresh air, may be enjoyed in 
every latitude. It is an illusion to think that the regions 
beyond the hills are bathed in a more poetic atmosphere 
than the fields before the door. An effect of distance, 
it melts away as soon as we approach. 

These allusions to joy and delight and beauty must 
not suggest Epicurean wanderings into nature. Nature 
is not a morsel to be tasted, but a cathedral to be entered 
with uncovered head. Indeed, in those beatific mo- 
ments when a second, brighter day seems to dawn, and 
every object sloughs off its coating of materiality to re- 
veal the hidden spirituality, one seems to enter into a 
Higher Presence, with mysterious Intelligences hovering 
near. It is difficult to account for this feeling, impos- 
sible to communicate it where it has not been experi- 
enced. And yet, may it not be an adumbration or hint 
of a larger, broader life, which surrounds us like the air 
we breathe? May not the inert world about us be im- 
bued with mysterious intelligence, which we can dimly 
feel but cannot grasp? The wireless telegraph sends 
thoughts across the land-, on the wings of invisible vibra- 
tions. May not the wind, as it rustles through the trees 
on a quiet summer evening, be whispering a message of 
transcendent love, the roar of the waves, as they beat 
against the rocky shore, be telling of the triumphant bat- 
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ties of unknown forces of righteousness, the ebb and 
flow of the ocean, to borrow a metaphor, be sending 
life and joy, as with an immense systole and diastole, 
through every vein and artery of the world ? 

Rhapsodical though it may appear, nature may veri- 
tably be honeycombed with intelligence. The possibility 
must be granted, even though it cannot be transformed 
into a positive demonstration. But when the sacred 
pulses of nature-enthusiasm course through us, we feel 
this possibility solidifying into certainty, and a new sig- 
nificance is revealed in the world as we observe how 
every tree in the forest, every shrub, every flower, every 
blade of grass points — ^upward! 
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SELF ADJUSTMENT. 

jUR eflforts are predominantly directed toward the 
external world. It is here that we hope for im- 
provemtent, here that we seek our happiness. We build 
houses, gather grain, weave garments, found asylums, 
court influence, and surround ourselves with luxuries 
and refinements. Such activities are legitimate, their 
fruits being desirable, and to a certain degree even in- 
dispensable ; however, it is a mistake to suppose that they 
exhaust the significance of life, or suffice to attain its 
highest ends. Indeed, even the value which they possess 
depends on the co-operation of a subjective factor, fully 
as important as the objective. 

We soon discover that the encircling influences do not 

always affect us alike. The food which nourishes us in 

health produces nausea when we are sick, the book which 

delighted us in our youth grows dull as we mature, 

the stars which yesterday were pregnant with beauty 

to-day have nothing to communicate. How account for 

this variation? Surely the book still contains the 

same words, the food has lost none of its chemical prop- 
T vr 
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erties, and the stars twinkle with the same vibrations 
with which they greeted old Abraham's eyes. Yes, 
the exterior objects have remained constant, but it is 
we who have changed. All outer influences, in order 
to be felt, must first enter the gateways of the senses 
and pass through the reservoirs of mood and tempera- 
ment; and a variation in the subjective factors is as 
efficient in generating differences of consciousness as a 
variation in that which is objective. How amusing 
the dullest incident becomes after a glass of wine, how 
fresh and promising everything seems in the morning, 
after a good night's rest! We are photographers, and 
the beauty of our pictures depends on the quality of 
the cameras. Little plates will take but little impres- 
sions, though the -Himalayas themselves be taxed for a 
sitting. No matter how brightly the sun may be shin- 
ing, we have but to shut our eyes and darkness will 
prevail. A cheerful disposition, on the other hand, is 
an internal sun, which illuminates the entire world of 
thought. 

In the recognition of these facts we note the con- 
ception of life which is entertained by poets, philoso^ 
phers, and saints. . Whereas naive, natural men look 
without for their happiness, wise men look within. 
The stoics, for example, teach us that misfortune de- 
pends on our "opinions." Christianity enjoins a renun- 
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elation of the world, and an accumulation of inner rich- 
es. Fichte finds divinity by a glance into his own 
bosom. Goethe teaches the cultivation of the self. 
Schopenhauer looks to a sovereign act of our will for 
redemption from the servitude of desire. Emerson and 
Thoreau announce the worth of man and point to the 
resources of his soul. 

"If you wish to view the north star," say the teach- 
ers of mankind, "do not try to twist around the firma- 
ment, but make a turn of the head ; if your opera glass 
does not focus the actors, do not run to the stage and 
pull them into position, but accommodate the glass. In 
vain do you endeavour to brush aside the innumerable 
causes of annoyance and temptation, for they swarm 
about you as thickly as the material* bacteria. But you 
can strengthen your moral health, avoid the regions in 
which the infection is especially dangerous, and employ 
the disinfectants of poetry and religion." 

Two Headings may be mentioned, comprising most of 
the subjective goals: physical health and spiritual ad- 
justment. Health augments our capacity for enjoy- 
ment and doubles our power of work. A robust body 
filters the world of evil and ugliness. The sickly have 
a weary, uphill fight of it, but those with bounding pul- 
ses and strong digestions carry the passport to happi- 
ness with them. Health is the fountain of joy, the in- 
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ward smile, the setting of beautiful manhood and wo- 
manhood. 

But health is not all. A man may have a splendid 
physique and yet be stupid, tedious, quarrelsome, crim- 
inal : in addition he needs a regulation of his inner cos- 
mos. Let the inner firmament be high and resplendent, 
like the outer; let duty be its pole-star, fixed and unwa- 
vering above the eyes. Moderate the volcanic outbursts 
of passion and the destructive quakings of anxiety : let the 
interior energies of heat be felt as a genial warming 
influence, not a sudden eruption of fire. Open the 
springs of brotherly love and lead them into the streams 
of beneficent action. Illumine the cave-like depths of 
sentiment, and bring forth the gems imbedded in the 
mind and heart. Solidify the liquid blood into the iron 
of muscle, vapourize it into the dreams of imagination. 
Cultivate joy, and adopt a cheerful, playful attitude of 
mind. Regard life as a frolic, — a game of leapfrog over 
evils, and a hurdle race through the obstructions of ad- 
versity; death as a plunge into the cool waters of puri- 
fication, and a sparkling emergence on the shores of 
Elysium ! 

This, accordingly, would be one result of our con- 
siderations. Since our lot depends pre-eminently on 
what we are, not on what we possess or achieve, let us 
mould ourselves in conformity with our highest ideals; 
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let. us gain the world and all its value by the proper ad- 
justment of body, mind and heart. 

However, while this result may be valuable, it does 
not exhaust the matter. Precepts like the foregoing 
are often invigorating for a moment, but their observ- 
ance is not so simple. Viewed as descriptions of the 
most wholesome method of living they are admirable, 
but as guides and aids to conduct they assume a ration- 
ality of human nature and control of passion totally un- 
warranted by the facts. It is easier, at times, to build 
pyramids and traverse continents than to bend the back 
of an instinct. I would sooner undertake to earn a for- 
tune than keep my silence during a surgical operation. 
True enough, if I refuse to be frightened by the light- 
ning it does not exist for my mind as a danger; but 
where is the recipe for this fortifying drug? The 
stoics may be right when they maintain that the evil of 
things resides in our "opinions," but they are wrong 
when they suppose that our opinions are subject to our 
control. The trouble with their admonitions is that 
they do not enjoin acts, which might be performed, but 
states of feeling, which are not quite so pliable. They 
assume the existence of a fortified mental background, 
into which a man can flee when beset with pain and dis- 
aster; but the truth is that this also is subject to attack 
and seizure. 
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We are told : "Let no loss disturb your peace of mind ; 
let nothing rob you of your good humour;" but how if 
it is the peace of mind which has been lost, how if the 
good humour has been taken? According to the prov- 
erb, patience conquers everything, but the admonition 
is useless when the trouble is a lack of patience itself. 
With yonder cold, proud man an appeal to dignity will 
smoothe the way through many a reverse; but what is 
the use of such an appeal in the case of this grieving 
widow, whose sense of dignity and everything else lies 
buried in her husband's grave? It is easy to say that 
the world is rich, and that a disappointment in one di- 
rection should throw our interest into other regions for 
compensation, but if our interest itself is gone, we lack 
the necessary eye for sight; will-power can accomplish 
something, to be sure, but its exercise presupposes the 
will to put it into exercise, and when this too is lacking, 
all appeal is useless. 

It is apparent, accordingly, that the admonitions of 
the stoics are not a panacea. There are limits to our 
efforts at self-adjustment, as Holmes recognizes when 
he says: "I give you the precept, then. Be cheerful, for 
just what it is worth, as I would recommend to you to 
be six feet, or at least five feet ten, in stature." * To be 
sure, we can, as he adds, stand up straight and give our 



* Holmes. Over the Teacups, Boston and New York, 1896, p. 189. 
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five feet five its full value, also help along a little with 
high-heeled shoes. But are we to be satisfied with such 
makeshifts? By no means; for the problem of self- 
adjustment does not merely concern the individual, with 
his meagre devices; it must be taken up by men of 
science, who must devise methods of subjective regula- 
tion of which we are ignorant to-day. 

In regard to the specific advances of the future, we 
may first turn to physiology, medicine, hygiene, and the 
allied sciences, with the expectation of numerous benefi- 
cent discoveries, not only in the cure and prevention of 
graver diseases, but also in the regulation of emotions, 
and the exclusion of morbid states of mind. They must 
help us to illumine that internal lamp of cheerfulness, 
geniality, and 'sweet vitality' which sheds joy on every- 
thing that is experienced. In the body and brain they 
have a key to the chambers of the soul, efficaceous in 
releasing the riches of emotion and thought. 

From psychology and hypnotism, of course, we may 
expect help. With the aid of the latter and related 
methods it may become possible to lend more truth 
to the stoic tenet, that evil resides in our opinion 
of things. Then hypnotism may inspire us with hope. 
If any one had, a century ago, maintained the possibility 
of accomplishing by suggestion what has since been 
done, be would have been ridiculed; so, many other 
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means of spiritual help may yet be hiding in the future, 
awaiting the eye of the discoverer. Finally advances 
may be expected in education, culture, and the arousal 
of religious sentiments. Hitherto the methods adopted 
have been empirical and sweepingly general in nature. 
In the future this will be different. We shall take men's 
moral and temperamental measurements, as we now 
take their physical dimensions in the gymnasium. The 
elective system will extend down to the education of the 
infant, and the individual will be reared according to 
his talents and tastes. 

In the region thus sketched lies one of the highways 
for future advances. Whatever aims we may have — 
momentary pleasure, permanent happiness, culture, be- 
neficent action — the self is necessarily implicated, and its 
co-operation helps to determine the resulting emotion or 
act. Here are the levers which will move continents, 
wing the ether, open the springs of love, plant gardens 
of Eden ! Let us grasp these levers, let us explore these 
hidden realms, let us prepare for the inward dawn! 
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